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to eliminate infected flocks in order to break the egg transmission
cycle.
Mycoplasma iners is the third species recognized as occurring
in chickens. It is similar to M. gallinarum in that no recognized
clinical manifestations are associated with the presence of this or-
ganism in chickens. M. iners causes sporadic deaths in inoculated
embryonated hen's eggs. Many of the dead or surviving embryos
exhibit periarticular cellular infiltration. It has been isolated from
respiratory tract and pericardial lesions in chickens but its etio-
logical significance is not established. This organism resembles M.
gallmarum in colony morphology. It likewise fails to ferment any
of the usual carbohydrates and does not hemagglutinate avian
erythrocytes. In contrast to M. gallinarum this organism does not
produce hemolysis of horse red blood cells incorporated hi solid
medium. In addition, M. iners is serologically distinct from M. gal-
linarum and M. gallisepticum. These characteristics have been uti-
lized to establish M. iners as a distinct species. A prototype of this
species is represented by the O isolate of Yamamoto and Adler
(1958).
. In addition to these three recognized species of avian Myco-
plasma there exist at least six other distinct serotypes. These sero-
types vary in colony morphology, utilization of carbohydrates, ac-
tion on horse red blood cells, hemagglutination of avian erythro-
cytes, and pathogenicity for embryonated hen's eggs. There is evi-
dence that some of these serotypes may possess pathogenic poten-
tial for the production of respiratory tract lesions. In addition, le-
sions may occur in the periarticular structures. Representative
isolates of the reasonably well-established serotypes are the SA,
C, and N isolates of Yamamoto and Adler (1958), the DPR#2
and NY isolates of Kleckner (1960), and the Iowa 695 isolate of
Yoder and Hofstad (1961).
Chalquest and Fabricant (1960) have reported cultivation of
a Mycoplasma sp., from infectious synovitis in both chickens and
turkeys, which they believe to be the cause of this disease syn-
drome. This organism may well represent still another distinct
member of this group.
Recognition of the existence of the numerous serotypes of
avian Mycoplasma is essential for the eventual development of
adequate diagnostic and control procedures. Much additional
work will be required before a reasonably complete understanding
of the avian Mycoplasma is possible. It will not be surprising if
intensive efforts establish fully as complex Mycoplasma flora in
other hosts as have been established in poultry.
Nelson (1942) reported that the coccobacilliform bodies of rat
infectious catarrh could be transferred to chickens with the pro-